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Preface 


A Vine of His Own Planting is one man’s tribute to the unique development of an amazing 
institution — an institution of higher learning dedicated to the education of generations of young 
Christian men and women. In these pages Dr. Lewis Wilson unveils the handiwork of God as He has 
tended this fruitful vine we now call Vanguard University of Southern California. 

Like the university, Dr. Wilson has been on the vanguard in his own right. Highly regarded for 
his scholarship and academic leadership in higher education for over forty years, he put his gift as a 
historian to use in compiling this testimony to God’s providence. 

The title for his book comes from a prophetic word received by one of our founders, Huldah 
Needham: “This vine is of My own planting.” When I read the title and was reminded of its origins, | 


thought immediately of Jesus’ words in John: 





I am the true vine, and my Father is the gardener. He cuts 
off every branch in me that bears no fruit, while every branch 
that does bear fruit he prunes so that it will be even more fruitful. 


— John 15:1,2 NIV 


Dr. Wilson lovingly and faithfully reveals, to God’s glory, the 











many ways in which this “vine” has been tended to bear plentiful fruit. 





Lenore & Lewis Wilson 


In this interesting and enjoyable history, he shares the storied path that 
has led the school birthed as Southern California Bible School in 1920 to its place today as one of 
America’s leading Christian educational institutions. 

Indeed the fruit from Vanguard University of Southern California has proven to be good. It is my 
prayer that our future will reveal more evidence of His intimate and loving hand, tending and pruning and 


giving the increase — to the glory and honor of His Son. 


Wayne Kraiss, President 


editor: Joseph W. McCarthy 
layout & design: Chauncey D. Bayes 
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George and Anne Eldridge, founding pastors of Bethel Temple 





Harold Needham and Hulda Needham, founders of Southern California Bible School 





Southern California Bible School 
1920-1939 


The opening of a new campus of the 
University of California at Los Angeles in 1920 
was front-page news, and at least the educational 
world knew that Pasadena’s Troop Polytechnical 
Institute had become the California Institute of 
Technology. But few noticed that a Bible school 
had also opened that year in the Los Angeles 


oversee the development of churches in southern 
California. Contact with the Azusa Street Revival 
soon persuaded both Eldridges to embrace the 
Pentecostal position on the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit which led to their departure from the CMA 
and the establishment of Bethel Mission on 


Temple Street in central Los Angeles. 

















suburb of Highland Park. Eight decades later 


UCLA had become a world renowned university, 


Cal Tech a premier school of science and 
engineering, and that unsung Bible school had 
become Vanguard University of Southern 
California, also a leader among its peers. 

The story begins with Harold and Huldah 
Needham and her parents, George and Anne 
Eldridge. Eldridge had been a highly regarded 
Methodist pastor for thirty years before moving to 
the Christian Missionary Alliance for doctrinal 
reasons. After nine years as CMA superintendent 


for three states, he arrived in Pasadena in 1910 to 


Huldah had attended the CMA Missionary 
Institute at Nyack, New York where she met 
Harold, a California boy who after three years at 
Troop Polytech had transferred to Nyack to 
prepare for the ministry. On graduation they 
returned to California, married, and he became 
associate pastor at Bethel Mission which, in 1918, 
became Bethel Temple, a handsome brick church 
at the present civic center. 

In 1917, the Needhams, with the support of 
the Eldridges, had determined that the growing 
Pentecostal Movement in Southern California 


required a Bible school. Unacceptable doctrinal 





The former Needham home at 5036 Echo Street, Highland Park, the first campus of Southern California Bible School 





The original Bethel Temple on Justicia Street 





Louis and Josephine Turnbull, missionaries to India and long-time pastors of Bethel Temple 


(below) The Bethel Temple constructed in 1931 at 1250 Bellevue Ave. 








The first class. Meyer Pearlman, John Kolenda, and Finis Dake are in the last row 


(below) John Wright Follette and the cabin at the back of the Echo Street campus 








shifts in American seminaries had prompted 
evangelical groups to utilize Bible schools to 
prepare Christian workers. Chicago’s Moody Bible 
Institute, Nyack, and the recently established 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles (BIOLA) were such 
schools, but they did not share the Pentecostal 
position on the Holy Spirit which the Needhams 
believed essential for effective service at home 
and abroad. But the embryonic Pentecostal 
Movement was small, fragmented, and 
ambivalent about Bible schools. And even a 
required 


modest institution 


concerned about inadequately trained workers, 
and agreed to assist the Needhams in launching a 
Pentecostal Bible school. His participation 
brought experience to the project and attracted 
students from across the country. 

In the summer of 1920, Southern California 
Bible School began classes at 5036 Echo Street, 
the donated Needham home. Because the 
Needhams were leaving on a long anticipated trip 
to visit Huldah’s sister and _ brother-in-law, 
Josephine and Louis Turnbull, missionaries in 


India, Kerr became the founding 





buildings, faculty, and funding, 
none of which seemed available. 
At a moment of particular 


Huldah 


Needham was encouraged by 


discouragement, 


what she accepted as a prophetic 
word that would be often repeated 
in the early years, “This vine is of 
my own planting.” 


A wealthy New York widow 
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principal. It was understood that 
Needham would 
position on their return, but 
Huldah Needham fell ill with 
pneumonia in India, and died on 
January 22, 1921. She was 32. Her 


grave at Akola, Berar was marked 


assume that 


with a headstone reading “One 
Who Died For Others,” but the 


school she had done so much to 








who attended Bethel so believed 

in the Needhams, who by this time had three 
daughters, that she gave them a fifteen-room 
house complete with a tennis court and a rustic 
cottage that they determined could be used for a 
school. Harold resigned his ministerial post to 
give full-time attention to its organization. 

In the spring of 1920, D.W. Kerr, another 
former CMA pastor who had become Pentecostal, 
was the Easter convention speaker at Bethel 
Temple. A gifted teacher and Bible scholar with 
over forty years of ministerial experience, Kerr 
was one of the most respected men in the 


Pentecostal Movement. He had long been 


found is her true memorial. Her 
bereaved husband returned home reluctant to 
take up school duties. He did teach during the 
second year, and when Kerr left to establish a 
midwestern school in 1922, Needham began a 
twenty-two year tenure as principal and then 
president. 

The Echo Street property housed the school 
for its first seven years. From its tree studded front 
lawn to the wooded arroyo at the rear, it was a 
pleasant site. The downstairs rooms provided 
space for chapel, classes, and dining while the 
upstairs bedrooms housed some faculty and staff. 


Most students rented rooms in the area, though, 





Hulda Needham’s grave at Akola, Berar in India 





after alterations to the kitchen, some were able to 
take meals at the school. John Wright Follette, 
one of the most popular and influential teachers 
in the school’s history, lived in the rustic cottage 
and two future missionaries, George Carmichael 
and Irvin Bullard, slept in a tent at the rear of the 
property. Larger gatherings such as graduation 
were held at Bethel Temple, seven miles away. But 
as enrollment grew rapidly from an initial class of 
thirty-two students to seventy-three, the facilities 
became overtaxed, and Needham, as well as the 
dispersed students, longed for the more supportive 
environment of a residential school. 


As early as the second 


in the San Raphael section of Pasadena, a boys 
military school had been established on seventeen 
acres of what, until 1917, had been the 
Annandale Golf Club. The vine-covered, brown- 
shingled main building, which had entertained 
such guests as President William Howard Taft and 
Andrew Carnegie, was particularly impressive. 
The military school had added classrooms, ninety- 
five dorm rooms, and a two-story gymnasium with 
a swimming pool. There were even three tennis 
courts. A spacious porch afforded room for 
exercise and contemplation, and a handsome 
stone fireplace provided a happy setting for a 


variety of occasions. There 





year of operation, Kerr and 
Needham had visited an 
available boys school in 
the Signal Hill region of 
Long Beach. Though oil 
companies were already at 


work in the area, the 





question of mineral rights 





was so much space that it 
was seriously doubted that 
it could all be used. 

And the setting was 
magnificent. To the east 
there were scenic 


mountains and to the 





north, almost hidden by 





was not addressed. It is 

possible that some of the enormous wealth 
pumped from the area could have blessed the 
school, but the asking price for the property 
precluded its serious consideration. And, though 
they could not have known it, a much better 
location was waiting. In the mean time, six 
adjacent lots on Echo Street were acquired and 
ambitious plans for a three-story building to 
provide dormitory, classroom, and office space 
developed. In 1927, before these plans could be 
realized, an incredible opportunity dramatically 
altered the young school’s course. 


Little more than a mile away, on Avenue 64 


the profusion of flowers 
and trees, a panoramic view of the city. The 
grounds were beautifully landscaped with gardens 
and a tree-lined circular drive allowed access to 
the center of the campus. The entire property 
could not have been more ideal. And, amazingly, 
the purchase price was less than half its actual 
value. With the sale of the Echo Street house and 
the six lots, it was possible to make the transition 
from the old cramped location to the spacious 
new one at a nominal cost. The decision to 
purchase only the developed portion of slightly 
under five acres may have been short-sighted, but 


even the entire parcel would have eventually 





The proposed Echo Street school building 








Student ministry team 


(below) Calisthenics on the Echo Street tennis court 








The Pasadena campus at 450 Avenue 64 


(below) The women’s dorm as seen from the circular drive 








proved insufficient to meet the needs of the 
growing school. Regardless, for the next twenty- 
three years Avenue 64 provided a delightful 
environment that is fondly remembered by 
virtually all who studied there. 

Such property decisions were made by a 
seven-member board of directors, which included 
Needham, his father, and his brother-in-law. A 
close relationship existed with the Southern 
California District of the Assemblies of God, 
formed just one year earlier than the school. Its 
superintendent sat on the board, and both Kerr 
and Needham served terms as officers of the new 
district whose second 


resolution in its initial 


reality. The beautiful Pasadena campus, an 
excellent faculty, and a growing list of successful 
alumni had established Southern California Bible 
School’s reputation for excellence. Its enrollment 
remained small, rarely exceeding one hundred, at 
least in part because little was done to recruit 
students. Though they came from many different 
states and several foreign countries, two-thirds of 
the students were from California. 

The school’s purpose remained simple and 
clear — to provide an environment in which 
aspiring Christian workers would learn Bible and 
theology while growing spiritually. A balance 

between academic 


and spiritual 





session was to endorse 
the school. In 1935, 
when it had grown to 
hundred 
churches, the district 


over one 


assumed responsibility for 
the school’s management 


and control, and an 








growth was sought, 
and the extremes 
sometimes asso- 
ciated with revival 
movements 
avoided. As an 
early chapel 


banner daily 








advisory board of pastors 

was created. But school leadership, purpose, and 
its seven-member board of directors remained 
unchanged. Operational costs continued to be 
met by modest student fees — $198 per year for 
board, room, and tuition in 1935 — and some 
offerings. Bethel Temple, which in 1931 was 
forced to relocate by the expanding civic center, 
was initially the school’s primary benefactor, 
although some individuals, most notably members 
of the Layne family, who also served on the board, 
contributed from the first year. 


By the mid-thirties, vision had become 


reminded students, 
“Keep in the Middle of the Road.” The school’s 
unofficial motto was, “That I might know Him 
and make Him known.” Certainly the missionary 
emphasis that had taken the Needhams to India 
was kept before the students in a variety of ways, 
including a steady stream of returning 
missionaries who visited the campus and a map of 
the world which hung at the front of the chapel 
with the inscription, “Attempt Great Things for 
God and Expect Great Things from God.” 
blessed with 


outstanding teachers. Needham became an 


The young school was 





Chapel at Avenue 64 





example and spiritual father to many, quietly 
kneeling in prayer for thirty minutes before each 
chapel service. Kerr’s son-in-law, Willard Peirce, 
served as the first dean followed by John Wright 
Follette, and Frank Boyd. All were talented 
teachers, writers, and conference speakers. They 
were assisted by such gifted men and women, as 
Marion Mead, Lydia Piper, Arnold Weston, Sadie 
Cartwright, Carl Hatch, Kathryn Knudson, 
Eugene Bronson, and Leland Keys, whose lives 
exemplified the piety and dedication that they 


wished for their students. Some 


history, church administration, and, eventually, 
New Testament Greek. Though classes were 
demanding, an equal emphasis was placed on 
personal spiritual development. Through private 
devotions, daily chapel services, and a variety of 
prayer meetings, students were encouraged to 
become men and women of God. Then through 
participation in hospital, mission, jail, and street 
services students used and developed their new 
knowledge through actual ministry. By 1933, the 
school acquired a bus to help students assist in 


area Sunday schools and 





of the mostly highly regarded 
preachers of the day addressed 
the students. Dr. Charles Price 
was a regular lecturer until 
shortly before his death in 
1947. The school was also 
blessed with excellent support 


staff. No one was more 








church services. 

Music was regarded as 
particularly important to 
ministry, and students were 
encouraged to develop their 
musical gifts. A student 
orchestra was formed along 


with instrumental and vocal 





ensembles. Student musical 





important or better exemplified 
dedication and sacrifice than 
Christine Olsen, the beloved chief cook for many 
years. After being healed of cancer, she left her 
position with the Busch brewing family, and 
donated her services to the school. She was not 
only able to prepare satisfying meals on a limited 
budget, but she used her limited personal funds to 
equip the Pasadena kitchen. When she was not 
preparing food, she passed out tracts and sent 
parcels to missionaries. 

A third year was added to the course of study 
in 1922, but the curriculum remained basically 
unchanged for nineteen years. Bible study was its 
core along with subjects which would aid in 


ministry including English, speech, music, church 


groups regularly ministered in 
local churches and, during vacations, to more 
distant points. In 1934, three students, Ernie 
Payne, Loren Whitney, and Bob Bowman, helped 
found one of the most popular religious radio 
programs in history, the Haven of Rest, and their 
music would be heard across the nation for 
many years. 

School life was regulated. Classes met Tuesday 
through Saturday to accommodate students who 
ministered on weekends. From a 6:00 a.m. wake- 
up to 10:00 p.m. lights out, students followed a 
schedule that allowed time for chapel, classes, 
study, and devotions. It also included an hour of 


work detail, which both taught service and kept 





Christine Olsen served at Echo Street and Avenue 64 for over twenty years 





The school’s first bus 


(below) SCBS students Ernie Payne, Loren Whitney, and Bob Bowmen with 
First Mate Bob and the other founding members of the Haven of Rest quartet 








Willard Peirce 


Frank Boyd 





John Wright Follette 





Leland Keys 





tuition low, an especially important consideration 
during the hard times of the Great Depression. 
There also was time for recreation. Walks in the 
adjacent mountains, ping-pong on the veranda, 
and tennis on the school’s three courts provided 
opportunity for exercise. A men’s basketball team, 
called the Sky Pilots, was formed by 1933 and a 
women’s team three years later. Games were 
scheduled with other Christian schools in the 
area, the beginning of an intercollegiate athletic 
program. Dress codes were observed for classes 
and ministry assignments: women wore blue 
gabardine uniforms and men suits and ties. There 


were picnics, hikes, and 


missionaries. A 1934 survey of graduates found 
that seventy-one percent were in full-time 
Christian service. Others who had attended but 
not graduated were also in ministry. Fifty 
graduates or former students were foreign 
missionaries and others were preparing for 
missionary service. Most serving in the United 
States were planting churches as pastors or 
evangelists, but some served as teachers, home 
missionaries and chaplains. 

The school’s strong missionary emphasis 
continued to influence students. Harold and 
Margaret Jones and Cuba Hall went to Upper 

Volta in West Africa where 





beach outings, but dating was 
strictly controlled. Male and 
female students sat on 
different sides of the chapel. 
Meals were served family 
style with a teacher or senior 
student at the head of each 


linen covered table to assure 





students were learning and 





today, as Burkina Faso, there 
is a church of 300,000 
believers. Florence Christie 
spent nearly fifty years 
working with widows and 
orphans, establishing 
churches, and developing 


literature in Egypt, Lebanon, 





and Israel, and John Franklin 





observing proper etiquette. 
Such regulations were generally accepted as 
essential to the process of preparing for ministry. 
The effectiveness of this preparation was soon 
demonstrated. The very first class included John 
Kolenda, who would establish churches and 
schools on three continents; Finis Dake, who 
would produce a popular annotated reference 
Bible; and Myer Pearlman, who would become a 
prolific and influential Pentecostal writer. Of the 
thirteen students who graduated from the last 
class at Echo Street, one died soon after, four 


became pastors, and eight served as foreign 


rode horseback through 
southern Guatemala establishing the largest 
protestant church in that country. Three 
graduates, Bob Bowman, John Broger, and 
William J. Roberts, saw the potential of radio to 
spread the Gospel in Asia and began the Far 
Eastern Broadcasting Company, one of the most 
effective evangelism efforts in the history of the 
church. And there were many, many, many 
others whose dedicated service at home and 
abroad were fulfilling their God given calls and 
the purpose of the modest school that had 


prepared and inspired them. 





The “Sky Pilots” 





Southern California Bible College 
1939-1958 


1939 will always be remembered as the 
beginning of World War II, but it also proved a 
critical juncture for Southern California Bible 
School. Though President Needham had ample 
reason to be pleased with the school’s progress and 
proud of its graduates, he remained committed to 
providing “the finest possible 


course of study and training.” For 


President Needham directed operations assisted 
by a small but dedicated band of teachers. 
Students prepared for ministry at home and 
abroad by serving at the traditional places: the 
City Mission, the prison camp, and the Pancake 
Shop. Women wore the prescribed navy 

gabardine uniform, men 


donned ties and jackets, and 





nearly a decade that goal had 
prompted him to consider adding 
a fourth year to make the school a 
degree-granting college. 

Some alumni were continuing 
their education at other schools. 
His three older daughters — he 
had another daughter and son by 
Faith Ginn whom he had married 
in 1929 — attended colleges. 








they sat on different sides of 
the chapel. Social regulations 
were strict and unchanged, 
and enrollment remained 
small, about one hundred. 
And even the three-year 
program continued to be 
available for several years. But 


much more had changed than 





the name. Though largely 





Most importantly, after nineteen 
years he was convinced “that the most highly 
trained graduate had become the most useful tool 
for Christ.” So he made the momentous decision 
to seek authorization from the State of California 
for the school to grant degrees. When his request 
was approved in1939, Southern California Bible 
School became Southern California Bible 
College, the world’s first Pentecostal college. 

The new status initially changed little at 
Avenue 64 where the school continued to 


function much as it had for twelve years. 


unintended and only gradually 
recognized, Southern California Bible College 
had entered a new era that would significantly 
reshape the institution. 

In 1940, only months after obtaining 
collegiate status, college ownership was 
transferred to the Southern California District of 
the Assemblies of God, and President Needham 
suffered a heart attack that caused him to begin to 
delegate some of his responsibilities. His 
contribution to the school can hardly be 


exaggerated. In addition to his vision, godly 





President Needham 











Women’s basketball team 


sin 


Mission ministry 


(below) The SCBC airplane 








character, and leadership, he, and other members 
of the Needham family, had quietly aided students 
financially, regularly stocked the kitchen, and 
assured the school’s survival during the difficult 
days of the Great Depression. Though he would 
continue to serve as president for four more years 
and as a member of the board until his death in 
1952, an important shift in college governance 
had taken place. It would never again be so 
influenced by one man as management and 
oversight became the shared responsibility of the 
resident administration, board of directors, and 
the college corporation. 

Some changes were delayed during the 
difficult war years. The 1942 


remarkable growth was attributed to the college’s 
growing reputation, the charms of the Pasadena 
campus, the opportunity to earn a degree in a 
Pentecostal school, the financial assistance 
provided through the G.I. Bill, and a more 
affluent generation of Pentecostals who wanted a 
college education. Berean Bible Institute, a small 
San Diego school, merged with SCBC in 1949, 
perhaps further contributing to the growth. 
Collegiate status had from the beginning 
involved such obvious academic changes as an 
additional year of study, but over the next decade 
more basic changes occurred. All students 
continued to take Bible classes, however, for the 


first time they could choose 





catalog cover pictured a 
student and soldier holding a 
Bible flanked by American 
and Christian flags, 
illustrating the  college’s 


determination to continue its 








between majors in theology, 
sacred music, and, within 
two years, Christian 
education. Such liberal arts 
courses as biology, sociology, 


and psychology __— were 








mission while supporting its 
country. Though theological 
students were usually eligible for draft deferment, 
the number of young male students declined as 
more chose to serve their country before 
continuing their educations, and food and fuel 
shortages took their toll. In 1943, the Chief of 
Chaplains recognized SCBC as a theological 
school authorized to prepare chaplains, the only 
Pentecostal school to be granted this privilege. 
Consequently it trained nearly one-third of the 
Pentecostal chaplains to serve in World War II. 
Even before the end of the war, college 
enrollment began a steady increase, and within 


five years it had nearly tripled its prewar size. This 


required, and the new 
academic specialization 
enriched offerings for each major. Music students 
took harmony, counterpoint, and composition 
and theology students Greek and Hebrew. Within 
five years, a graduate year in theology was added 
allowing students to earn a Th.B. In 1948, a 
degree in public school education was developed 
to prepare students for careers in elementary 
schools as well as in directing church educational 
programs. A growing interest in aviation as a 
means of spreading the Gospel led to the purchase 
of a small college plane and new classes in 
navigation and meteorology. By 1950, the college 


effectively recognized that it was also preparing 





San Diego site of Berean Bible School which joined with SCBC in 1949 


students for careers in areas of service other than 
the traditional ministry positions by reorganizing 
into two academic divisions, a College of Bible 
and Theology and a College of Arts and Sciences. 

Such an ambitious program required a larger 
and better-educated faculty. Teachers continued 
to be selected on the basis of Christian character 
and teaching ability, but graduate degrees became 
much more important. Roy M. Grey, whose 
academic qualifications included a Ph.D., joined 
the faculty in 1939, and from that time the 
academic credentials of teachers were carefully 


listed in the annual college 





Music had always been an important part of 
school life, but the creation of a degree in sacred 
music required an expanded, academically trained 
music faculty. These teachers developed a growing 
choir and orchestra and undertook more 
ambitious programs. But the college music 
department gained new recognition under the 
leadership of Ralph 
extraordinarily talented student who enrolled as a 
freshman in the summer of 1944. While 


participating in the existing college groups, he 


Carmichael, an 


began developing student ensembles. By 1947, he 


was given responsibility for the 





catalog. The college’s second 
president, Irvine J. Harrison, had 
come to the campus from Canada 
in 1943 to complete a degree after 
studying at three other schools. His 
experience as pastor and district 
officer plus his intellectual gifts 
and commitment to Pentecostal 
higher education made him a 


natural candidate to succeed 








college’s travelling group, and his 
uniformed band performed in 
churches and rallies throughout 
Southern California and along the 
Pacific Coast. In 1949, using mostly 
SCBC students, he produced The 
Campus Christian Hour, an Emmy 
winning weekly television program. 
After graduation, he joined the 


faculty for three years before 








President Needham, and, after an 

interim year as teacher and acting president, he 
was appointed to that position by the board in 
1945. Recognizing the need for graduate training, 
he led the way by earning both masters and 
doctoral degrees during his early tenure. John 
Scott, another Canadian who joined the faculty 
in 1945, also completed his graduate degrees 
while teaching. By the mid-fifties, three-quarters 
of the faculty had advanced degrees, a growing 
number of them doctorates. This development 
produced both an excellent faculty and increased 


the college’s academic rigor. 


beginning nearly a half century of 
leadership in evangelical music. 

Numerical and academic growth broadened 
rather than altered the college’s purpose of 
preparing students for ministry, but its culture was 
changing. Many students, particularly veterans, 
found the traditional rules and constraints 
inappropriate for a college. And because more 
students were living off campus, it became 
increasingly difficult to enforce them. The process 
was gradual, but strict college rules slowly gave 
way to a greater reliance on responsible student 


conduct. Though male and female students 





Irvine J. Harrison, second president, from 1944-1956 





h Carmichael 


Ralp 





s Civic Auditorium 


(below)SCBC’s uniformed band 
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Graduation at Pasadena 








The Costa Mesa campus in 1950 
(below) Wilbur Bullard 








continued to sit on different sides of the chapel, 
fewer ties were seen and uniforms gave way to 
class sweaters. Students congregated at a snack 
bar, and after 1950, could opt out of work details. 
The athletic program was expanded as baseball 
and track were added to the men’s and women’s 
basketball programs. Participation in a variety of 
extracurricular clubs, student government, a 
debate team, student publications, and expanded 
social activities moved the school inexorably from 
the more structured, restrictive Bible school days 
to a freer, more traditional collegiate 


environment. 


an alumnus who from his freshman year at the 
Echo Street campus had enjoyed the trust of 
President Needham and had served the college 
over the years in a variety of positions from dean 
of men to business manager, knew people in the 
federal War Assets Administration. That agency 
was responsible for the disposal of government 
surplus property, including the 1300-acre Santa 
Ana Army Air Base created in 1942 to train U.S. 
airmen. At wat’s end, it had been used to return 
servicemen to civilian life before its closure in 
early 1946. Much of the base had been dismantled 


and large tracts granted to a new 





By 1947, it was clear that the 
college had so outgrown its 
Pasadena campus that a move was 
inevitable. Roads and_ buildings 
had changed the once beautiful 
open area, eroding much of its 
charm. Noise and traffic were a 
growing problem for both the 
college and its neighbors. The 





college’s facilities were increasing 
g gly 





community college and to the 
county fair, but a choice plot was 
still available for purchase by a 
qualified institution. 

But to envision the flat, weed 
covered acres dotted with 
abandoned military buildings as a 
college campus required faith and 


imagination. Costa Mesa had not 





yet become a city, and access to the 





overtaxed, its buildings sadly 

deteriorating, and its campus lacked room for 
expansion. Avenue 64 had been so ideal that 
relocation was difficult to accept, but there was no 
alternative. Possible sites from San Diego to Santa 
Barbara were explored. An offer of ten acres at 
nearby La Crescenta was tentatively accepted, but 
eventually rejected. Then in 1948, a remarkable 
provision was made, just as it had been in 1927, 
and the college was able to acquire a property that 
would prove as appropriate for its future as 
Pasadena had for its past. 


As a result of wartime service, Wilbur Bullard, 


campus was along Newport Road, a 
two lane highway that connected Santa Ana and 
Newport Beach. On the other hand, the climate 
was mild and the air clear, the ocean was only a 
few miles away, and Orange County was 
beginning to develop. Bullard was convinced, and 
when President Harrison and members of the 
board viewed the site they also saw its potential, 
and agreed that it should be purchased. 

The college had no funds to buy the property, 
however, and so Bullard sought the help of L.L. 
Layne, a long-time friend of President Needham, 


and the president of the Layne Foundation. 





L.L. Layne, life member of the SCBC Board of Directors 





Layne’s brother, M.E. Layne, had established the 
foundation shortly before his death in 1935 to 
assist in the building of churches and the 
preparing of students for ministry. Both M.E. 
Layne’s widow, Bertha, and L.L. Layne had served 
on the college board and understood the school’s 
history and purpose. When Layne viewed the 
proposed site, he too saw its potential and used 
his influence with the foundation that granted 
the money to purchase the new campus in 
September, 1948. 

Bullard was given the responsibility of 


transforming 


conversion proved so expensive that at one point 
all available funds had been exhausted with a 
bank payment due the next day. Only a last 
minute Layne Foundation loan allowed the 
project to continue. 

When classes opened at the Costa Mesa 
campus on September 11, 1950, SCBC became 
Orange County’s first — and consequently its 
oldest — four year college. Many had been, and 
some would remain, skeptical about a move from 
beautiful Pasadena to such a remote and 


undeveloped site, but the enrollment exceeded 


three hundred 





the vestiges of 
a military base 
into a usable 
campus. It was 
hoped that that 
the job could 
be completed 
in one year, but 


the enormity of 





the task 





for the first 
time in school 
history. 
Although their 
military origins 
showed, the 
facilities were 
at least 


adequate even 


though the 








required two. 

The Pasadena campus was put on the market to 
generate money for the move, and a consulting 
firm was retained to design a campus plan. Some 
of the seventeen buildings remaining on the site 
were utilized, others removed, while still other 
barracks were moved on to the campus from other 
parts of the base. Consequently all the initial 
college buildings were converted military 
structures. To keep costs low, the kitchen, dining 
room, offices, and even dormitories were 
furnished with seven truckloads of army surplus 


material. But even with such economies, the 


unexpectedly 
large number of students forced some men to be 
lodged in unimproved barracks. President 
Harrison and some faculty also moved into 
converted barracks on campus. Actually the 
college occupied only a small part of its initial 128 
acres. Parts retained unsightly vestiges of military 
use and many acres were planted in lima beans. 
Neither trees nor lawns had yet been planted, but 
the wide-open spaces were a welcome change 
from Pasadena’s fewer than _ five acres. 
Optimistically, President Harrison predicted that 


within eight to ten years the campus would be “a 





Chapel in a converted barracks with Albert Hoy on the front row, far right 





Snack shop 


(below) Willyla Bushnell who served as librarian in her early years at the college 











Student ministry 





Chapel speakers C.M. Ward and Paul Finkenbinder 


(below) Missionary banquet with Hal Herman 
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wonder to all.” Whatever its challenges, and there 
were many, the promise of the new campus 
seemed to outweigh its shortcomings. 

As much as possible, life at Avenue 64 was 
transported to Costa Mesa. The faculty, academic 
offerings, daily schedules, chapel services, and 
missionary prayer groups were little changed on 
the new campus. Visiting speakers continued to 
inspire students to various forms of service, and 
they found ministry opportunities at the County 
Farm, the Good Samaritan Mission, and open air 


services. On Sundays 


who would have long tenures at the college, were 
among the new faculty. Cafeteria meals replaced 
the more formal dining which had been an 
important part of life at Avenue 64. The new 
setting not only made rule enforcement more 
difficult but the further relaxation of some rules 
inevitable. 

Periodic spiritual awakenings continued. A 
revival in the spring of 1951 resulted in extended 
prayer meetings and the cancellation of some 
classes. While alone in prayer, Louis Richards, a 


wat veteran who had 





they participated in and 
even started local 
churches. Clubs, choirs, 
and the calendar of 
social activities contin- 
ued, augmented by an 
opening service at the 
beach. Though the new 
campus lacked a gym or 
other athletic facilities, 
the college continued 


to compete in basket- 


ball, track, and baseball. 








left a business 
position to find 
God’s will for his life, 
heard the declar- 
ation, “You are going 
to Korea.” Two years 
later he was serving 
as a missionary in 
Pusan, South Korea 
when he was 
contacted by a young 
Buddhist who was 








At times called the 
Deacons, by 1957 the athletic teams were known 
as the Vanguards. Social rules continued. Men 
and women students sat on different sides of the 
chapel, dating was regulated, and students were 
not allowed to announce engagements nor marry 
during the school year. 

But there were changes. Not all teachers were 
able to move and additional faculty members were 
needed to service the expanding curriculum. 


Willyla Bushnell and Albert and Francis Hoy, 


dying of tuberculosis. 
After being led to 
Christ and healed, Paul Yonggi Cho went to Bible 
school and began what would become the world’s 
largest church. So many SCBC students became 
foreign missionaries that by the early 1960s, a 
larger percentage of its graduates were under 
missionary appointment than any of the other 
eleven Assemblies of God colleges. Graduates 
continued to enter all types of ministry though a 
growing number first attended graduate school. 


Some of these future pastors, missionaries, 





Paul Yonggi Cho with Louis Richards 





and teachers played on the “legendary” SCBC 
football team. Beginning with touch football, the 
college, in 1957, moved to a nine-man tackle 
team which was undefeated for two years. The 
team did not fare as well when it moved to an 
eleven- man program and scheduled such schools 
as U.C. Santa Barbara, though it did play one 
game in the Rose Bowl. With the graduation of its 
leader, Bill Severn, the college’s size, lack of 
facililties, and limited budget ended the football 
program, but the episode well illustrates the spirit 


and determination that 


designed for wartime use proved expensive. As 
months stretched into years and few of the 
planned improvements were made, some of the 
initial optimism dissipated. It would be seven 
years before the first new building was completed. 
Although the joys of campus life satisfied many, 
the bleakness eroded the morale of others and 
discouraged prospective students. After the strong 
initial year, enrollment began a six-year decline to 
only 167 students. 

Historically, the college had been financed by 
student fees and the gifts 





characterized the 
college in its early Costa 
Mesa years. 

And © spirit and 
determination were 
needed. Creating a 
functioning campus 
proved easier than 
building the permanent 
structures, developing 
needed facilities, and 


creating the physical 








of friends. This had 
been a challenge in 
Pasadena, particularly 
during the Great 
Depression, but with no 
debt and by paying very 
modest salaries, the 
college had normally 
operated in the black. 
Since 1940, ownership 
had passed to a 


constituency of three 








environment that would 
enable the college to 
thrive. Heroic efforts were made to landscape the 
acres of weeds that during rainy seasons became 
lakes of mud. Hundreds of Chinese elms, palms, 
and other trees were planted, lawns started in 
front of most buildings, and sidewalks were 
poured. Plans were made for a permanent chapel 
that would not only provide much needed space, 
but demonstrate that the barracks were only 
temporary. However, operating the much larger 


campus and maintaining an_ infrastructure 


hundred churches, but 
many of those churches 
were small, gave foreign missions a high priority, 
and were reluctant to accept financial 
responsibility for a college they had inherited. 
Even some members of the college board believed 
it should be self-sustaining. Though student fees 
were almost tripled between 1945-55, the budget 
was only balanced by postponing campus 
improvement and paying substandard staff and 
faculty salaries. 


The college did not lack friends, and various 





SCBC’s championship football team 





The SCBC Board of Directors. Harold Needham and L.L. Layne are in the 
second row; Bryan Smith is at the far right of the front row 


(below) The developing campus 








The first permanent structure under construction 





The newly completed chapel 
(below) Class in a barracks building 








proposals were made to deal with its financial 
problems. In 1953, a possible merger with a 
northern California school was considered, and 
later that year, a transfer of ownership to the 
national denomination for use as its liberal arts 
college was discussed. In 1957, a plan to create a 
business park on parts of the campus to generate 
revenue was submitted to the City of Costa Mesa. 
None of these proposals succeeded for a variety of 


reasons, and financial 


began. Completed in 1957, the nearly four- 
hundred seat chapel met an enormous need and 
made an important statement about the college’s 
priorities and future. Shortly before his departure, 
President Harrison had prevailed on Sam 
Cochran, a local insurance agency owner and 
friend of the college, to help extricate it from its 
financial crisis. Though he served as business 
manager for only a year, by painful budget cutting, 


Cochran was able to 





problems continued to 
plague the college. 
Churches were regularly 
encouraged to increase their 
support of the college but 
with only limited success. 
Finally, with no other 
recourse and its survival at 
stake, the College 
reluctantly began to sell 
some of its land. Eventually 
fifty acres on the west side 
of Vanguard Way were sold. 


But even this extreme 








reestablish a degree of 
much-needed fiscal 
stability. 

The departure — of 
President Harrison in the 
middle of the school year 
was particularly traumatic 
for the student body, who 
supported him. John Scott, 
who had become academic 
dean two years earlier, 
accepted the additional 


responsibilities of interim 





president. Popular with the 





action proved only a 
temporary solution, and by the fall of 1956, the 
college was deeply in debt. Although he had 
guided the college through the nearly twelve 
difficult years of transition and his farsighted 
vision had laid a foundation for its future, 
President Harrison was held responsible and in 
December, 1956, effectively forced to resign. 
Ironically, it was in the middle of this crisis 
that construction of the long-anticipated chapel, 


the first permanent building on the campus, 


students and respected by 
the constituency, Dr. Scott’s steady leadership 
during the most difficult eighteen months in the 
college’s history was probably the most important 
of the many contributions he would make to the 
college in his thirty-three years of service. Because 
he did not wish to become the college’s 
permanent president, O. Cope Budge was 
appointed in 1958. His arrival marked the 


beginning of another new era for the college. 





John Scott, Academic Dean, 1952-1967 and Acting President, 1957-1958 





Southern California College 
1959-1976 


The crisis of the 1950s encouraged a 
reevaluation of the college’s mission. Its original 
purpose of training missionaries, pastors, and 
other Christian workers was never in question, 
but since 1950, the college had also committed to 
educating students who did not plan to enter 
these traditional forms of 


ministry. Efforts to meet 


take Bible courses, the college’s traditional 
mission of training all its students to be 
productive Christians would be continued. In 
addition to these advantages, the liberal arts 
proposal promised more effectively to fulfill the 
college’s mandate of training both ministerial and 

non-ministerial students, 


and consequently, it was 





both objectives through 
dual colleges of Bible and 
theology and arts and 
sciences were frustrating 
because the institution 
was too small and its 
resources too limited to 
operate two © schools 
successfully. 

John Scott had long 
believed the best solution 
to this problem was to 
make SCBC a liberal arts 
college, and President 


Budge — enthusiastically 








readily accepted by the 
faculty, board, and college 
corporation. 

The change again 
raised the question of an 
appropriate college name. 
It had long been 
recognized that an 
institution that offered 
degrees in the arts and 
sciences was more than a 
Bible college. A 
committee had been 
formed as early as 1950 to 


consider alternative 





names, and a motion to 





agreed. Such a school 
would provide a_ basic 
education in the arts and sciences for all students, 
allow them four years to clarify their callings, and 
prepare them for a variety of career and graduate 
school options. By further strengthening the Bible 
department, its majors would receive the best 


possible training, and by requiring all students to 


rename the college Layne 
University was actually, if not entirely seriously, 
adopted at a corporation meeting in 1951. Eight 
years later the issue was addressed again. When it 
became clear that the most popular alternatives 
were unavailable, it was agreed to remove “Bible” 


from the existing name. In 1959, by a unanimous 





O. Cope Budge, President, 1958-1970 





The administrative center for twenty years — until construction of the Newport Freeway 





The library, later named for O. Cope Budge. 


(below) The central mall between the Chapel and Dining Commons 








Womens tower, completed in 1970 





The gymnasium, moved to the campus in 1962 


(below) The Dining Commons, completed in 1966 








vote of the corporation, after nineteen years as 
Southern California Bible School and twenty as 
Southern California Bible College, the institution 
became Southern California College. 

Dropping “Bible” from the college name 
could have been much more controversial had it 
not been for its new president, O. Cope Budge. 
Born in Texas and reared in Wild Horse, 
Oklahoma, he retained a rustic charm that 
complemented his first-rate education and 
effective leadership skills. The combination won 


him the respect of his 


one of only twelve Bible colleges initially 
accredited by the AABIBC. But this accreditation 
had been granted as a Bible college, not the liberal 
arts college it had become. And so in 1959, the 
college made the bold decision to relinquish its 
only accreditation and seek recognition by the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges, the 
accrediting body for the major colleges and 
universities in California. 

This move was ambitious, as the preliminary 
meeting with WASC representatives in 1959 


made __ clear. Regional 





colleagues, the love of his 
students, and the 
confidence of the 
constituency. After thirty 
years as a pastor, conference 
speaker and Bible college 
teacher, he was trusted to 
continue the  college’s 
historic mission and 
commitment even without 
“Bible” in the college name. 


The liberal arts decision 








accreditation would require 


significant changes in 
academic organization, 
curriculum, faculty, and 


campus facilities, and to 
achieve it would probably 
prove a long and costly 
process. But a determined 
administration and board 
accepted the challenge. E.V. 
Pullias, a highly respected 





professor of education at the 





also had 


implications. Since 1939, the college’s degrees in 


accreditation 


ministry had been recognized by governmental 
and some other agencies. But the accreditation 
issue had become more critical in the post-war 
world in part because the government wished to 
assure that veterans being subsidized under the 
G.I. Bill were receiving quality education. In 
1947, schools and colleges across the nation 
formed the Accrediting Association of Bible 
Institutes and Colleges to assure the quality of 


their programs. SCBC was a charter member and 


University of Southern 
California, was employed to guide the college 
through the transition, and local universities gave 
support by agreeing to accept SCC units. Four 
years later, the school again made history as on 
January 6, 1964, Southern California College 
became the first Pentecostal college to receive 
regional accreditation. 

“A Decade of Progress,” a seven million dollar 
expansion program, proved to be an important 
element in this remarkable achievement. 


Beginning with construction of a science building 





Joe Colombo, alumnus and architect who designed many campus buildings 





in 1960, gymnasium and student center in 1962, 
library in 1964, and a seven-story men’s residence 
(Costa Mesa’s tallest building at the time), dining 
commons and an expanded science complex in 
1966, the college was provided with essential 
facilities and the campus began to take shape. The 
gym was purchased from the local community 
college and moved onto the campus, but the other 


buildings were designed by 


Diego during the Korean War. Government 
concern with higher education in the Cold War 
years also resulted in some grants and low interest 
loans. 

In 1958 the state highway department 
decided to build a major freeway along the east 
side of the campus, and it appropriated the nearly 
fifteen acres of college land on which the 

administrative center, 


several classrooms, and a 





Joseph Colombo, an 
alumnus who took several 
years from his architectural 
career to serve the college 


as dean of students and 


resident architect. A 
landscaped quadrangle 
between the new 


buildings, complete with a 
clock tower, became a 
center of college activity 
and gave promise that the 
rest of the campus might 
one day be as pleasant. 
Though these new 
buildings were more 
utilitarian than imposing, 


they were a remarkable 


Church 





achievement. 





portion of the dorm 
complex were located. The 
loss of land and buildings 
would be costly, but the 
financial settlement came 
at an opportune time. The 
college was able to 
liquidate its indebtedness, 
pay for the initial science 
building, and fund a 
variety of campus projects. 
Though the two 
southbound lanes of 
Newport Boulevard were 
soon built at the very edge 
of the campus, a long delay 


in the construction of the 





sunken freeway allowed 





contributions remained 

small, but support for the college was growing. 
Nearly a third of the library’s cost had been 
pledged a year before its completion. Additional 
assistance came from a newly created Church 
Ministries Foundation established with a two 
million dollar government settlement for 


appropriation of a district owned property in San 


the college to continue to 
use the appropriated buildings for another dozen 
years. The 1963 decision to sell ten acres to the 
City of Costa Mesa for its administrative offices 
was more controversial. Much of the land was 
unsightly and unused and the city promised to be 
a good neighbor. But it was the belief that the 


transaction would further campus development 
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Don Lorance, Professor of Chemistry Gordon Fee, Professor of New Testament 
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that allowed the sale. 

Physical improvements were accompanied by 
a concerted effort to strengthen the college 
academically, beginning with the library. Its 
meager holdings had been overseen by a dedicated 
faculty member and housed in the barracks 
building that once had also served as the college 
chapel. In 1960, a professional librarian was 


employed, a program to 


William Williams, Don Lorance, and Lawrence 
McHargue. By the mid-sixties over half of the 
full-time faculty either possessed or were 
completing doctorates from some of the nation’s 
most prestigious universities. And that percentage 
would continue to rise to over seventy-five 
percent. 

By 1970, the college had successfully made 


the transition to a liberal 





increase holdings begun, 
and plans for a new 
library undertaken. The 
college was also 
academically reorganized 
into four academic 
divisions — humanities, 
social science, natural 
science, and Bible — 
each consisting of related 
departments. 

But the 


priority was given to 


highest 


strengthening the faculty. 
Those with masters 
degrees were encouraged 
to complete doctorates 


and new faculty were 








arts college as attested 
by the periodic visits of 
WASC examiners. Its 
graduates were entering 
law, medicine, and many 
other professions as well 
as continuing to become 
pastors, missionaries, 
and church musical 
directors. Many chose to 
become teachers. In 
1958, Waymann 
Carlson, an alumnus, 
who along with many 
others had used an 
SCBC degree to acquire 
a state teaching 


credential, returned to 








expected at least to have 
attained doctoral 

candidacy. The process was slow as_ the 
administration searched the country for potential 
teachers who would meet the high expectations 
and special qualifications of SCC faculty. But 
gradually a strong faculty was assembled with such 
talented and dedicated professors as Gordon Fee, 


Russell Spitler, Dennis McNutt, Shirley Felt, 


develop the college’s 
teacher education 
program. For three years after regional 
accreditation, education students obtained their 
credentials through the cooperation of a 
neighboring college, but in 1967 SCC was 
certified by the California State Board of 
Education to train public school teachers. 


The move to a liberal arts curriculum did not 





Larry McHargue, Professor of Botany 





alter the college’s commitment to the spiritual 
development of its students. Though no longer 
separated by gender and with a more relaxed dress 
code, chapel services continued to be central to 
the spiritual life of the community. College 
personnel and a steady stream of inspiring guest 
speakers sought to inspire students to a deeper 
spiritual life. Missionary Prayer Bands and 
Missions Conventions kept the need for foreign 


missionary service before 


exceptional success and national recognition as it 
became one of the highest scoring teams in the 
nation. One of the record makers was Floyd 
McClung who would become a Youth With A 
Mission leader in Europe. 

Student satisfaction with the college was 
reflected in the enrollment which steadily grew to 
over five hundred. Students continued to come 
primarily from California, though some came 


from across the nation and 





the students. = Music 
continued to play an 
important role in college 
life both on and off campus. 
Student ensembles, the 
Ambassador Choir, led by 
Paul Johnson for ten years, 
and the Vanguard Chorale, 
led by Joseph Prettyman 
and others, ministered in 
local churches and on 
extended trips. 

Intramural athletics 


became important as classes 








many foreign countries. 
The social schedule of 
college life was established 
from Welcome Week 
activities to the formal 
Junior-Senior Banquet, 
held late in the school year 
to honor the graduating 
class. The All College 
Retreat in the San 
Bernardino Mountains, the 
Harvest Party, the 
Valentine Banquet, and 


Homecoming were only a 








and dorms competed with 
each other in seasonal 
sports. Inadequate funding and limited facilities 
slowed intercollegiate development though the 
college attempted to compete in baseball, tennis, 
track, and cross country by using the fields at 
nearby Tewinkle Park. With the completion of 
the gym in 1954, basketball became the college’s 
premier sport with both varsity and J.V. men’s 
teams. With a few exceptions, women competed 
only in intramural sports. Under coach Bob Reid, 
the 1965 varsity basketball team enjoyed 


few of the events which 
became SCC _ traditions. 
Opportunities for student leadership were offered 
through participation in student body and class 
activities as well as a variety of clubs and honor 
societies. The annual, known as Hae Graphae 
until 1965 and the Centurion until 1977, and the 
school paper, which changed its name even more 
frequently, afforded creative opportunities and 
contributed to the richness of college life. 

The women’s seven-story residence hall in 


1970 crowned a decade of construction. The year 
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Emil Balliet, President, 1970-1975 
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Christmas Banquet 





Graduation in the gym 
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also marked the college’s fiftieth anniversary, an 
event celebrated with an academic convocation 
addressed by Glen Dumke, chancellor of the 
California State University system. It also marked 
the conclusion of President Budge’s leadership as 
he resigned the presidency and left for Europe to 
teach at the Continental Bible College in Brussels 
and at the Yugoslavian Bible school founded by 
Peter Kuzmic — a 1971 graduate who would 


become the _ leading 


needed classrooms. 

These were some of the challenges Emil 
Balliet inherited as he became the college’s fifth 
president in 1970. Though well known as a 
successful pastor, Balliet had earlier served as a 
Bible school teacher and administrator. His 
daughters attended SCC, he had served on its 
board, and even composed the college hymn. His 
warm personality, deep piety, and his commitment 


to the college uniquely 





evangelical voice in the 
Balkans if not all of 
eastern Europe. Dr. 
Budge, for whom the 
college library is named, 
returned to teach at SCC 
until his retirement 
in 1977. 

Though impressive 
progress had been made, 
major challenges con- 
tinued to confront the 
college as it began the 
second half of its first 
century. Acres of the 


campus remained in 








qualified him to lead it at a 
particularly trying time. 
Though shortened to four 
years by ill health, his 
tenure would see 
significant progress in spite 
of the dramatic social 
changes and campus 
unrest that were affecting 
many colleges. 

Deans John Lackey 
and Russell Spittler gave 
academic leadership 
during this period by 
strengthening existing 


programs and adding two 








weeds, dotted with a few 

remaining cement foundations. Classrooms were 
barely adequate, few faculty had suitable offices, 
and there were no athletic fields on campus. To 
make matters worse, investment problems ended 
the foundation funds earlier given the college, 
and the highway department indicated it was at 
last going to take the buildings it had earlier 
appropriated, which meant the loss of most 


administrative offices and several desperately 


new ones. Though a few 
business-related classes had been available and 
many of its graduates had enjoyed successful 
business careers, the college did not offer a 
business major. In 1971, Harold McNaughton, an 
alumnus who had become a major land developer, 
provided the initial funding which allowed the 
college to employ its first business faculty and 
begin what would become one of its most popular 


programs. Psychology courses had been a part of 





Peter Kuzmic 





the curriculum for many years, but in 1972, 
additional courses were added and personnel 
employed to create a department of psychology. 
Shortly before President Balliet’s arrival, Paul 
Peak was employed as basketball coach and 
Athletic Director. He immediately began an 
ambitious expansion of the athletic program by 
strengthening existing sports, reactivating others, 
and adding soccer and wrestling. After 
unsuccessful efforts to raise the funds to build 
athletic fields on campus, friends of the athletic 


department, led 


administrative center to the Newport Freeway 
project, the college was forced to undertake a 
major building program, even though no funds 
existed for the purpose. Eventually the State of 
California, which had earlier purchased the land, 
also paid some compensation for the buildings it 
was taking, and plans were drawn for a combined 
academic and administrative center. Because it 
was strategically positioned on Fair Drive to 
occupy a portion of the campus that had not 
previously been used, the college claimed 55 Fair 


Drive as its new 





by Jody Murray, 
undertook the 
herculean task 
themselves. 
Through the use 
of volunteer labor 
and donated 
materials, they 
were remarkably 
successful in 
developing a 


running track as 








address. In the 
meantime, it was 
forced to utilize 
mobile units for 
classes and 
relocate offices to 
what remained of 
the old dorm 
When 
Scott Academic 


complex. 


Center was 


completed in the 








well as baseball, 
soccer, and softball fields. The athletic program 
appeared to thrive for several years as most sports 
enjoyed significant success — the wrestling teams 
won the district championship in both years it 
competed — and the college gained increased 
recognition. But the program was overextended, 
and after an extensive review, intercollegiate 
competition was reduced to three sports — soccer, 
basketball, and baseball — until funding would 
allow the addition of others. 

Confronted with the loss of the 


spring of 1976, it 
brought new life to the college. Beautiful new 
classrooms, private faculty offices complete with 
telephones, functional administrative offices, and 
a central quad allowed new efficiency in its 
operations, and perhaps more importantly, gave a 
new sense of confidence in its future. Sadly, 
President Balliet was not able to witness it 
because ill health had forced his retirement with 
only months to live, but his efforts had helped 


sustain a new era of achievement. 





Scott Academic Center, which initially also housed college administration 





Paul Peak, Athletic Director and Basketball Coach 





A wrestler from the college’s championship team 
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Transition to Vanguard University 


1976-1999 


As President Balliet’s health deteriorated, he 
increasingly delegated responsibilities to the 
college’s young Director of Development, Wayne 
Kraiss. A successful pastor and_ college 


administrator before 


remainder of the 20th century, administration, 
faculty, and staff joined in a concerted effort to 
realize that goal through improving and 
strengthening every aspect of the college. 


An obvious place to 





coming to SCC in 1974, 
one of his first achieve- 
ments was securing a major 
government grant which 
allowed the completion of 
Scott Academic Center. 
His experience and ability 
were so effectively demon- 
strated in this difficult 
period that he became an 
obvious candidate to 
assume college leadership. 
And after an informal 
period as acting president, 


he was confirmed as the 








begin was development 
of the physical campus. 
Many activities remain- 
ed housed in inadequate 
barracks buildings and 
acres remained undevel- 
oped. The process was 
often painfully slow, but 
over the next two 
decades this challenge 
was addressed through 
the combined efforts of 
the resident staff, the 
contributions of friends, 


and the efforts of 








college’s sixth president in 
1975. He would fill the position for the next 
twenty-five years, the longest presidential tenure 
in the institution’s history. 

The new academic/administrative center and 
a new president were only two indications that 
the college had entered a new era. Clearly it had 
become a mature Christian liberal arts college, 
but it was equally obvious that much remained to 
be done if the institution were to reach the level 


of excellence to which it aspired. Over the 


individuals such as 
Henry Marin, a_ retired missionary and 
horticulturist, who donated his limited resources 
to beautify the campus. 

In 1980, the Southern California District of 
the Assemblies of God, which owned the college, 
exercised an old option and moved _ its 
headquarters from Pasadena to a handsome two- 
story office complex it constructed on what 
remained of the original administrative center. 


Eleven years later, prompted in part by a growing 
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Smith Hall, formerly the Assemblies of God District Office 
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recognition of the college’s needs, the District 
Office relocated off campus to nearby Irvine. 
Through the generosity of Margaret Smith, whose 
husband Bryan had served on the college board 
during its early years in Costa Mesa, the college 
was able to acquire the building. Smith Hall, as it 
is now designated, became the college’s 
administrative center. The move provided 
excellent and much-needed offices, conference 
rooms, and classrooms, but it also resulted in a 
better utilization of the campus, with a significant 
change in the college’s ethos. 

Over the years Newport Mesa Christian 
Center and the college 


gymnasium required expansion. More students 
and many more books had overtaxed the library’s 
facilities. By adding another wing, library space 
more than doubled, and the Lyceum, a long- 
needed, 150-seat tiered lecture room was created. 
Other alterations provided space for computers, 
offices for a growing library staff, and a writing 
center. The gymnasium had served the college 
well, but it was undersized, its offices and shower 
rooms were inadequate, and it was heavily used 
for non-athletic purposes. When the barracks 
building which had housed the music department 
was vacated, it became the student union, or “The 


Cove,” freeing the space 
g Pp 





had discussed a_ plan 
which would provide a 
new home for the church 
and a new chapel for the 
college. In 1981, they 
entered a long-term lease 
that allowed the church 
to build at a strategic 


location on campus and 








it had occupied in the 
gym for a new weight 
room. Scott Academic 
Center made the large 
conference room over 
the gym 


expendable, and it was 


entrance 


removed to create a 


larger playing floor and 








provided the college with 
not only a chapel but additional revenue, new 
classrooms, and the landscaping of an unsightly 
section of the campus. Over the years the 
arrangement proved remarkably successful for 
both the church and college, but it immediately 
made possible the creation of a campus 
performing arts center. Eager volunteers quickly 
transformed the old chapel into a two hundred 
seat theater that provided the developing drama 
department with a home for twelve years — until 
it was destroyed in a summer fire in 1994. 

By the mid-eighties, both the library and 


additional space for 
bleachers. Several years later the other end of the 
gym was remodeled to provide new showers, a 
training room, coaches offices, and two 
classrooms. These improvements allowed the 
small gym, fondly known by many as “The Pit,” 
to better meet the college’s expanding 
athletic needs. 

The need for campus married-student housing 
had long been apparent. Area housing was often 
very expensive, and living on campus allowed 
married students greater participation in college 


life. Though the original dorm complex had been 





Campus Apartments 





slated for demolition after completion of the two 
residence towers, it was eventually converted into 
small apartments. Four acres at the edge of 
campus had also been reserved for married student 
apartments, but the incredible escalation in land 
values, together with rising construction costs, 
made the proposed apartments too expensive for 
most students to afford. In 1981, the land was sold 
for nearly a million dollars an acre and the 
proceeds placed in the college’s endowment fund. 
This action prompted a new friend of the college 


to make the four acre 


provides forty-one apartments just blocks from the 
main campus. 

Other new facilities, including functional 
units to house the Mailroom and Copy Services 
Center, Enrollment Services Center, and several 
academic departments, improved the quality of 
campus life, but none more than Needham 
Chapel. For years older alumni had wanted to 
honor the college’s founder, and a prayer chapel in 
the center of campus seemed an appropriate 
memorial. Dedicated alumni contributed the 


initial funds, other 





trailer park at the 
corner of Vanguard 
and Newport available 
to the college, thus 
allowing for both the 
endowment and 
additional low cost 
housing for married 
students. 


This arrangement 
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friends donated 
material and 
professional services, 


and MAPS, an 


organization of retiree 


volunteers, provided 
most of the labor. 
When completed in 
1995, the chapel both 
honored Harold 








worked well for nearly 

ten years until Caltrans, which owned half of the 
trailer park land, chose to sell its portion. The 
inflated price made its purchase impractical and 
operation of only half the park impossible. 
Consequently, the college sold its half and used 
the funds to build two state-of-the-art residence 
structures, South Hall and Vanguard Hall, on the 
site long occupied by two aging campus houses. 
The new buildings provided the college with the 
highest quality student housing and transformed 
that part of the campus. In 1997, the need for 
married student housing was further addressed 


with the construction of Vanguard Centre, which 


Needham and brought 
new beauty to the campus. And the hymns which 
daily sound over the campus from the carillons in 
its tower are a reminder that the college’s purpose 
remains unchanged. 

The physical improvement of the campus was 
accompanied by comparable academic 
development. The college had always been 
blessed with gifted teachers, but a strong faculty 
became stronger as the full-time faculty nearly 
doubled in size to over seventy. Its members 
shared a strong sense of dedication and mission — 
many had taught at the college for over twenty 


and some even thirty years. An increasingly 
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demanding search process sought to assure that 
each new teacher would both share that 
commitment and bring new gifts to further 
strengthen the institution. Effective teaching 
continued to have priority over publishing, but 
many professors found time in their busy 
schedules to write. William Williams won 
recognition as a leading Old Testament scholar 
through his work on the N.I.V. translation of the 
Bible, as well as his other 


major, became separate departments, and the 
physical education major became exercise and 
sports science and was relocated into the 
demanding science division. Off campus travel 
and study programs were also developed. Faculty 
led tours to Latin America, western Europe, and 
Asia. Under the direction of Nancy Heidbrecht 
students spent weeks each summer digging in 
Israel or traveling through the Near East. 


Students were encour- 





translations and_ writings. 
Roger Heuser, Jerry Camery- 
Hoggatt, Murray Dempster, 
Douglas Petersen, John 
Wilson, and Terri Zeigler, 
among others, authored books, 
journal articles, and book 
reviews. Faculty participated in 
professional associations and 
served as visiting professors 
both in this country and 
overseas. Vince Gil, Shirley 


Albertson Owens, Cecil 





Miller, and others won 





aged to participate in 
conferences, seminars, and 
competitions. Sociology 
majors read papers at Santa 
Clara University’s annual 
Undergraduate Research 
Seminar, and campus 
chapters of national honor 
societies in history, 
psychology, anthropology 
and sociology were formed 
to encourage professional 


growth. When the college 





joined what became the 





research grants. In 1998, Kelly 

Walter Carney became the first faculty member to 
win a prestigious Fulbright scholarship, allowing 
her to teach in Germany for a year. 

But the primary concern of this talented and 
dedicated faculty was to provide the best possible 
education for their students by expanding, 
reorganizing, and otherwise improving their 
programs and classes. The modest business 
department developed four options for its students 
and became one of the college’s largest majors. 


Sociology and psychology, which had been a joint 


Council for Christian 
Colleges and Universities, an association of the 
nation’s leading Christian schools, students were 
given the new opportunity to take a semester of 
specialized study at a variety of locations. The 
American Studies Program, which allows students 
to study for a semester in Washington D.C. and 
intern in a variety of government offices, proved 
especially popular. Cheryl Kienel Jackson, one of 
many SCC students to go to Washington, was 
able to intern in the White House where she was 


later employed. 





Murray Dempster, Vice President for Academic Affairs & Dean 





New programs, including the addition of a 
Spanish major in 1993, were added when they 
clearly contributed to the college’s mission. The 
growing impact of television prompted the college 
to begin a program in television production in 
1979. Harry Sova joined the college from a 
neighboring university to serve as director. 
Though he initially had neither equipment nor 
support personnel, his vision and drive, with 
administrative support, enabled him to develop a 
strong program with excellent studios. Soon its 
graduates were taking jobs in the industry. In 
1980, a drama 


such a program. It had provided a fifth year and a 
B.Th. degree years earlier, but it now proposed an 
accredited graduate program that would offer 
masters degrees. Murray Dempster led the 
development of the program and served as its first 
director. Additional faculty were employed, 
and WASC 


accreditation secured. In 1983 SCC again made 


library holdings increased, 
history by becoming the first school in its 
denomination to offer a regionally accredited 
graduate program. Because many of those who 
wished to enroll were engaged in missionary 


ministry in Latin 





department was 
added to what had 
become a commu- 
nications major. 
Though 


productions had long 


dramatic 


been a part of the 
college, Morris Pike 
was the first full-time 


drama professor. His 








America, classes were 
offered in San Jose, 
Costa Rica two years 
later. The program 
eventually led to a 
cooperative 
arrangement with 
CINCEL, a Spanish 
language school, by 
which the college’s 








skills, initiative, and 

patience enabled him to build a theater, equip it 
with a computerized lighting system, and assemble 
the costumes and props required for a continuous 
string of outstanding student productions. A 
speech component was added along with the 
establishment of an intercollegiate forensics team 
that competed in regional and even national 
events. 

In the early 1980s, the college recognized that 
no graduate programs with a Pentecostal emphasis 
were available in the western United States and 
that it had the faculty and library holdings to offer 


Spanish majors spend 
a semester in Costa Rica in intensive language 
instruction. 

The success of the initial graduate program 
encouraged the development of a masters program 
in education. A clear California teaching 
credential required a fifth year of study, but the 
year could also be used in earning a masters 
degree. The obvious advantages to the student of 
combining the credential process with the masters 
program in Education encouraged Ray White and 
Tom Ward to develop such a program. It was 


approved by both the state and accrediting 
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association, and offered to students beginning in 
1993. Five years later, a third graduate program 
was instituted, offering a masters degree in 
Marriage, Family, and Child Counseling. Modern 
society’s serious family problems, the strong 
college psychology faculty, and the belief that the 
college possessed special qualifications to assist in 
this area prompted the decision. After extensive 
preparation and the addition of specialized 
faculty, the program was launched in 1998. 

In 1994 the college began to serve a large 
population of people who had begun but never 


completed their baccalaureate 


forty. Through an ambitious program of visiting 
lecturers, seminars, and conferences, the institute 
sought to further study the Pentecostal 
Movement. The editorial offices of “PNEUMA: 
The Journal of the Society for Pentecostal 
Studies” moved to the campus upon the society’s 
appointment of Murray Dempster as editor of this 
premier academic journal, further strengthening 
the college’s link to its Pentecostal heritage and 
identity. 

Over these two decades, enrollment more 
than doubled from 629 to over 1300 students, and 
the high school transcripts of 





degree. Most were unable to 
attend day classes, but had gained 
skills and knowledge that 
prepared and motivated them to 
complete a college degree. A 
non-traditional Degree Com- 
pletion Program was developed 
which allowed older students 
who had completed some college 


work to earn a B.A. through an 





intensive sixteen-month pro- 
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incoming students, which rose to 
an average grade point average of 
3.4, indicated they were highly 
motivated. Twenty-nine percent 
ranked in the top ten percent of 
their high school graduating 
classes and fifty-nine percent were 
in the top quarter. To better serve 
these students, most of the 
social, 


college’s traditional 





athletic, and ministry oppor- 





gram. The original program major 
in business management was expanded to degrees 
in ministry and psychology, and after several 
successful years on campus, the program expanded 
to sites in Los Angeles, Bakersfield, La Puente, 
and South Orange County. 

In 1995, Dean Murray Dempster and Gus 
Cerillo, a long-time adjunct professor, developed 
the Lewis Wilson Institute for Pentecostal 
Studies, named in honor of the retiring Dean who 
had served at SCC for twenty-eight years and in 


Assemblies of God higher education for over 


tunities were regularly evaluated, 
updated and expanded. Frontline Groups helped 
incoming students transition to college life. A 
Christian Leadership Development Program 
encouraged student participation in campus 
activities. Student government was reorganized 
and new clubs formed. The annual became 
Sojourn and the student newspaper The Vanguard 
Tribune. 

A Spiritual Formation Department 
encouraged participation in a variety of off 


campus ministries. Many students spent their 








Spring Break ministering in Mexico, and some 
traveled with summer ministry teams to distant 
parts of the world. A particularly memorable 
aspect of a 1997 trip to Nepal included a stop in 
Calcutta where the SCC team met with Mother 
Teresa just months before her death. 

Support services, including a Counseling 
Center and Financial Aid Office, were redesigned 
to make the SCC experience as pleasant and 
profitable as possible. They were staffed by 
dedicated, professional, and caring people such as 


Art and Betty Price, who during 


basketball, volleyball, and softball programs. 
SCC, along with many of the smaller colleges in 
Southern California, had long been a member of 
the National Athletic 


Association. In 1986, six of these schools formed 


Intercollegiate 


the Golden State Athletic Conference to bring 
greater stability and parity to their athletic 
programs. At the time women’s soccer and men’s 
and women’s track, cross country, and tennis were 
added to the existing intercollegiate sports. 

Over the years, many talented athletes — 


including Al Carlson, who would 





their combined seventy-five 
years of service opened their 
own campus residence as a 
“second home” for many 
students. Though often unsung, 
such staff touched the lives of 
students and shaped the college 
environment. The Alumni 
Association also became 
increasingly important to the 


college. Though an alumni 








play in the NBA and Tim 
Fortugno, who would pitch in the 
major leagues — and excellent 
teams participated in the college’s 
intercollegiate program. But the 
first to win both the district and 
regional championships and play 
NAIA 


tournament was the 1985 baseball 


in the national 


team. In 1990, the men’s 
basketball team, under Bill 








association had functioned from 
the college’s early days in Pasadena, it was the 
appointment of Rosemary Jackson as director in 
1979 that began the development of the highly 
effective organization that serves approximately 
twenty-five thousand alumni through a variety of 
events and activities. 

Intercollegiate athletics also expanded 
remarkably during this period. Ron Prettyman, 
who had participated in tennis and basketball as a 
student, returned as Athletic Director in 1982. 
The challenge of developing the long neglected 


women’s sports was met with the addition of 


Reynolds, the dean of the college’s 
coaches, also won the district championship and 
went to the national tournament. But the 
college’s greatest publicity came quite 
unexpectedly from the exploits of Ila Borders, 
who in 1994 became the first woman in history to 
pitch in a sanctioned college baseball game. The 
SCC baseball diamond was inundated with local 
and national media as Borders pitched and won 
the historic game that landed her SCC uniform in 
the Baseball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, New 
York. From the early 1990s, women’s sports began 


to excel and win championships. From 1993, a 
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veritable softball dynasty was established as SCC 
women repeatedly won the district championship 
and finished in the top five at the national 
playoffs. The women’s basketball team followed 
that example by winning the district 
championship and going to the national 
tournament in 1998 and 1999. 

Intercollegiate sports were an important part 
of college life, but its athletes were expected to be 
students first and to reflect the college’s values in 
their play. Most lived up to that expectation. 
Reporting on the 1998 women’s basketball 
team, a local sports writer observed: 

“This team is magical...they are the 
best women’s team I’ve 
ever seen play in the Golden 
State Athletic Conference. 
The respect they show for each 
other, their opponents, their 
coaches and themselves is 
astounding.” Then, 
commenting on both the 
men’s and women’s teams, 
added: “I’ve said it before and will probably repeat 
myself over and over on this issue, but if you want 
less attitude, more pride and plenty of basketball 
talent, go watch an SCC game.” From 1983, an 
average of five SCC athletes a year won national 
recognition as Academic All Americans, and the 
grade point average of all athletes was consistently 
above the overall college average. 

By the mid-nineties, it was clear that the 
institution which began in 1920 as a Bible school, 
had grown into a Bible college by 1939 and a 
regionally-accredited liberal arts college by 1964 





A 


VANGUARD UNIVERSITY 


was poised for the move to comprehensive 
university status. The distinction between 
“college” and “university” had never been precise, 
but traditional definitions were further blurred as 
colleges simply changed their names to university 
in part because “college” indicated a secondary 
school to some areas of the world. But it was the 
college’s growth, the development of its graduate 
programs, and its proposed academic 
reorganization that by 1998 persuaded its faculty 
and board to move it to university status. 
That again raised the issue of an 
appropriate name. Because another 
university had long used 
“Southern California” and 
“University” in its name, 
that option was elimin- 
ated. After extensive 
research and consider- 
ation, it was agreed that 
“Vanguard” had not only 
been associated with the 
college for forty years, but it 
denoted the leadership that the institution had 
long exercised. Consequently, on July 1, 1999, as 
the college began its eightieth year, it became 
Vanguard University of Southern California: an 
institution with a marvelous legacy of training 
well over twenty thousand men and women to 
find and fulfill their places of service to God and 
man. 
The vine planted in 1920 in the belief that it 
was of His own planting continues to grow, and to 


bear much fruit. And by His grace, it will remain. 
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